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almost entirely, swamped by the mass-production of goods imi-
tating Continental models. In pottery, the Castor factories have
been hailed as repositories of a surviving or reviving Celtic
spirit: but their designs are in no sense properly British; they are
merely an offshoot of the Romano-Celtic Rhineland style. There is
more real spontaneity and charm, less that is merely imitative and
sophisticated, in the New Forest designs, but even here it would be
an exaggeration to speak of a school of Romano-British art. In a
word, the spirit of early British art seems to have been altogether
crushed by the uniform culture of the Western Empire. The
works of art which the standards of that culture demanded, such
as tessellated pavements and painted walls, nowhere show any
trace of the ancient Celtic tradition.

None the less, the end of the Roman occupation saw that
tradition re-asserting itself and building up a new school of
design which was to have a glorious future in the early Christian
art of the British Isles. This Celtic revival was not due to the
invasion of Britain proper by Picts and Scots free from the con-
tamination of Roman taste; it originated inside the romanized
area, and first manifested itself in the celticizing of decorative
motives drawn from Roman art. The fact is clear, however we
may try to explain it, that the tradition of pre-Roman art was still
alive, although submerged. And, paradoxical though it may seem,
there is reason to suspect that the vitality of this tradition accounts
for the badness of the art which the Britons produced under
Roman rule. Celtic art had always been abstract, an art of pure
linear pattern; Roman Imperial art was naturalistic, based on
representation of human and other natural forms. The Britons,
unable to combine these opposite tendencies, never so far forgot
their own tradition as to adopt the other with success; when the
reason for trying to adopt it was removed, they went back to their
own traditional style and were henceforth free to go wherever it
led them.

In any attempt to study the religious life of a Roman province,
it i$ necessary to distinguish between the official cults, to which

was expected to conform, and the spontaneous practices
of tlie people. Intermediate between these two were cults neither

popukr^ but sectarian: propagating themselves by
g, aid demanding of their votaries no mere conformity
but a sincere and firely feithu
The official cults, to Jttdge from inscriptions, were kept up
throughout our period by military and other officials with singu-
larly little effect on the general habits of the people; little, indeed,